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thousand years ago ; enjoy better laws and many
more comforts ; are more humane, better educatedr
and have a larger inheritance of transmitted thought.
That the pariah class in our great cities is in the
lowest abyss of misery may be conceded ; and it is
probable that the working class generally has now
and again had glimpses of a better life than it
enjoys ; but the whole tendency of modern reforms
is to improve the condition of the masses. The
argument developed in these pages supposes that
there will actually be change for the better. What
is assumed also is that the gradual decay of faith,
the diminished importance of family life, and the
loss of original power, as genius is deprived of its
noblest fields, will be serious offsets to the material
development of life; and that even physical con-
ditions will be worse, as cities grow upon the world,
and as the field of adventure in unsettled regions is
closed. There is room for cheerful prognostication
in this direction also. Mr. Morris has conceived a
charming vision of an England in which great cities
shall have been exchanged for country homesteads
with an occasional street, and in which brain work
shall be gradually discarded for manual labour.
To attain all these results, however, Mr. Morris is
compelled to imagine a great "upheaval of society ;
and his conclusions appear to indicate that two-
thirds of the population must have perished or left
the country, the other third remaining stationary.
Such a dream of the future differs essentially from
that of the following pages, which only professes to
consider what is likely to happen if we go on for
two hundred years more as we have gone on for
the last three-quarters of a century.